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was intended as an association of sovereign states, and of demo-
cratic states at that. A system of permanent engagements of a
practical character was, it was pointed out, clearly inconsistent
not with the principle of sovereignty (for a sovereign can
abdicate) but with the principle of democracy. The essence of
democracy is that a people can change its mind. For this
reason the memorandum suggested that while the acceptance
of the machinery proposed for the settlement of disputes should
be a permanent engagement, specific engagements defining not
the manner but the matter of agreements between powers
should be uniformly short-dated, or subject to periodic renewal
with the free right of amendment.

A sufficient commentary on the wisdom of this proposal is
the sequel to its rejection. On the one hand the unsatisfied
states, Poland first, then Germany, Italy, and Japan, claimed
the right to tear up treaties at will; then by way of reply Sir
John Simon, as he then was, formulated in 1935 the equally
impossible doctrine that treaties could not be unilaterally
denounced. This high-sounding principle meant nothing less
in practice than that a treaty negotiated by one transient
politician with another was permanently binding on all future
generations of mankind unless and until not only the party
which was aggrieved by the treaty but the party which profited
by it should agree together to end it. Of the two doctrines,
the British is undoubtedly the less objectionable, but once
treaties are elevated to the status of the public law of civilized
society as a whole, it is obvious that without machinery for
unilateral denunciation civilized society will, in time, be bereft
of public law and will degenerate into gangsterism. This in-
evitable consequence could have been obviated only by the
methods advocated in the Foreign Office memorandum, or by
the more ambitious American and Italian proposals for some-
thing near to an international legislature.

Two principles, wholly distinct from the British draft, did,
indeed, find their way into the Covenant from America but
both in an ineffective form. The first was the principle of the
'hue and cry' to be raised against war makers, and the second
the principle of the guarantee against all-comers of the terri-
torial integrity and political independence of the members of